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OLD  BOOKS -HOOSIER  &  OTHERWISE 
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Works  of  Booth  Tarkington,  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  Lew  Wallace,  Charles  Major, 
Gene  Stratton  Porter,  Kin  Hubbard,  George  Ade,  George  Barr  AAcCutcheson  and 
others  of  the  great  Hoosier  writing  tradition. 

ALSO 

HISTORIES  OF  INDIANA  &  INDIANA  COUNTIES  &  TOWNS 

Write  HOOSIERLAND  for  current  price   list  or  visit  HOOSIERLAND  office  at 
208   N.   Main   St.,   Bourbon,    Indiana 
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STOP  AND  REFRESH  YOURSELF  IN  BOURBON 

The  only  town  in  the  U.S.  with  a  monument 

to 

The  Old  Town  Pump 

See  it,  directly  across  the  corner  from  our  bank  at  the  intersection 

of  U.S.  30  and  Ind.  331 
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THE  ALICE  DEAN  WHICH  CARRIED  MORGAN'S  MEN  ACROSS  THE  OHIO 

MORGAN  CROSSES  THE  OHIO 


By  B.  G.  Loveless 
The  Hoosier,  a  small  Indiana 
paper,  received  and  printed  in  Aug- 
ust, 1862,  a  letter,  from  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  raiders  of  the 
Civil  War — John  H.  Morgan.  Mor- 
gan was  writing  to  ask  the  return 
of  two  valuable  horses  and  stated 
that,  if  they  were  returned,  he 
would  send  back  a  white  cow  which 
one  of  his  men  had  saddled  and 
rode  off  by  mistake  on  one  of  his 
raids. 

Indiana  had  been  raided  in  1862 
and  early  in  1863  by  some  of  Mor- 
gan's men,  but  those  raids  were 
mild  compared  to  Morgan's  raid 
in  July,  1863. 

The  practical  jokes  of  Morgan 
made  good  stories  for  years  to 
come  after  his  raid,  but  it  was  no 
joke  at  the  time.  Daring  as  was  the 
raid  through  Indiana  and  Ohio, 
Morgan's  crossing  of  the  Ohio  Riv- 
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er  was  a  daring  and  ingenious  feat 
within  itself. 

By  July  8,  1863,  the  first  of  Mor- 
gan's men  had  reached  the  Ohio 
River  after  crossing  the  Cumber- 
land River  on  July  2  and  racing 
through  Kentucky.  Nearing  the 
Ohio  River,  Morgan  was  presented 
with  the  choice  of  crossing  the 
river,  attacking  Louisville  (as  had 
been  his  original  intention),  or 
returning  to  Tennessee  which  un- 
doubtedly would  have  resulted  in 
capture  since  he  was  being  hotly 
pursued  by  Brigadier-General  H. 
M.  Judah. 

While  Morgan  was  making  plans 
for  the  crossing  of  the  Ohio,  Judah 
was  20  hours  behind  at  Elizabeth- 
town  with  1,200  Cavalry,  broken 
down  horses,  and  no  rations.  Nev- 
ertheless, Morgan  was  at  the  time 
a  most-sought-after  man.  Morgan 
chose  to  cross  the  Ohio  River. 
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"Invasion  of  Indiana"  proclaimed 
newspapers  throughout  Indiana  as 
confirmation  of  the  expedition  was 
relayed  across  the  state.  Chaos 
and  exaggeration  of  facts  were  to 
startle  people  into  action  as  many 
newspapers  such  as  the  Princeton 
Clarion  estimated  the  total  num- 
ber of  invaders  at  "four  to  six 
thousand  men  and  ten  pieces  of 
artillery." 

Indeed,  there  were  several  re- 
ports that  Morgan  was  taking  his 
men  via  the  steamboats  down  the 
river  instead  of  crossing  into  In- 
diana. 

Evansville  and  other  towns  along 
the  Ohio  were  alerted.  Ensign 
Watson's  exaggerated  estimate  of 
10,000  men  was  typical  of  the  con- 
fused accounts  prevalent  in  official 
reports  and  newspapers.  Actually 
Morgan  officially  had  only  2,460 
Continued  on  Page  24 
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INDIANA  FALL  BEAUTY 

Continued  from  Page  10 

taking  sand  dune  foliage  far  down 

into  Jasper,   Newton,   Pulaski  and 

Starke   Counties. 

The  same  type  of  brilliant  haze- 
colored  hills  as  seen  in  Brown 
County  are  present  with  some  var- 
iations throughout  the  southern 
third  of  Indiana.  The  variations 
depend  upon  the  hilliness  and 
amount  of  woods.  The  woods  of 
the  southern  sandstone  and  lime- 
stone country  blend  several  south- 
ern species  with  the  oranges  and 
yellows  of  the  sugar  maples  and 
the  reds  of  the  oaks  and  sumacs. 
The  black  gum,  persimmon  and 
flowering  dogwoods  are  flaming 
reds.  The  sweet  gum  gives  a  wel- 
come golden  contrast  with  its  fin- 
gered maple-like  leaves.  The  pe- 
cans, hickories  and  beeches  are  var- 
ied hues  of  yellow  and  bronze. 

The  entire  Northern  Indiana  lake 
region  has  gorgeous  color  displays 
as  the  gravelly  moraines  amid 
which  the  lakes  nestle  provide  an 
ideal  setting. 

The  central  third  of  the  state 
had  wooded  trails  where  the  foliage 
rivals  that  of  any  of  the  main  areas, 
but  the  fall  tourist  needs  to  search 
a  little  farther.  The  wooded  grav- 
elly and  sandy  ridges  through 
which  the  streams  flow  as  well  as 
scattered  farm  woodlots  blaze  with 
the  fall  hues  of  the  sugar  maples, 
sumacs,   tulip  trees  and  oaks. 

For  our  money,  the  high  ridges 
bordering  U.S.  24  and  looking  down 
on  the  vast  wideness  of  the  Wabash 
River  valley  from  Fort  Wayne  to 
Huntington  are  worth  any  fami- 
ly's time  and  gasoline  during  the 
bright  fall  days.  And  the  roads 
which  follow  the  meandering 
courses  of  the  Eel,  Mississinewa, 
White  and  Salamonie  Rivers  pro- 
vide   breathtaking    sights. 

This  is  the  time  to  visit  Indiana's 
fall  festivals,  pumpkin  shows  and 
to  see  its  covered  bridges. 

HOOSIERLAND  has  preached 
and  will  continue  to  preach  again 
and  again  that  the  state  has  few 
peers  in  Eastern  America  in  the 
fineness  and  variety  of  its  tourist 
attractions.  And,  even  most  Hoo- 
siers  do  not  realize  what  we  do 
have.  With  approximately  150  cov- 
ered bridges  the  state  ranks  third 
among  all  the  states  in  numbers 
of  these  picturesque  structures  that 
draw  tourists  everywhere. 

There  is  nowhere  in  the  nation 
where  more  can  be  seen  in 
a  single  county  than  in  Parke 
County.  Rockville  is  the  hub  of  a 
two-week  Covered  Bridge  festival 
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that  has  tours  of  rare  beauty, 
covered  bridges  and  homespun  en- 
tertainment. 

Parke  County  has  run  nip-and- 
tuck  with  Fairfield  County,  O.,  for 
the  honor  of  having  the  most  of 
these  ancient  structures  in  the  U.S. 
Parke  County  led  with  39  until  one 
near  Rockville  burned  which  cre- 
ated a  tie  with  Fairfield.  Only  a 
few  weeks  ago,  word  came  that 
one  of  the  bridges  was  removed  in 
the  Ohio  County  to  put  Parke 
County  in  the  lead  again. 

Two  week  ends,  on  Oct.  12-13-14, 
and  Oct.  19-20-21,  of  this  year,  are 
devoted  to  the  festival.  Many 
routes  combining  views  of  the  gor- 
geous foliage,  the  rustic  bridges 
and  wooded  chasms  of  streams  cut- 
ting their  way  into  the  nearby 
Wabash  are  available  for  thrilling 
tours.  Many  special  events  are 
planned  for  leisure  time. 

Another  outstanding  event  of  the 
fall  foliage  season  is  the  Persimmon 
Festival  held  at  Mitchell,  where 
the  persimmon  puddings  and  other 
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palate-tickling  fare  vies  with  the 
fall  leaves  during  early  October. 
Even  if  the  festival  has  passed, 
this  rugged  country  and  all  the 
Allegheny  foothills  from  Martins- 
ville and  Bloomington  to  the  Ohio 
River  provide  inspiring  drives  until 
the  leaves  fall. 

The  rich  bounty  of  the  farmers' 
harvest  time  adds  color  to  the  coun- 
tryside. It  is  a  sight  that  would 
have  made  the  Pilgrims  triply 
thankful  as  they  declared  the  first 
Thanksgiving  Day  after  hoarding 
away  the  meager  produce  of  the 
rocky  soil  for  the  winter.  Golden 
loads  of  corn  following  the  bright 
red  or  green  tractors  and  pickers; 
golden  columns  of  corn  towering 
in  cylindrical  improvised  wire 
fence  cribs;  herds  of  fat  cattle  and 
pigs  providing  color  contrasts  to 
the  tan  of  the  crops  and  the  green 
of  alfalfa  and  pastures;  orchards 
laden  with  red  astrakans,  red  de- 
licious and  winesaps,  yellow  bell- 
flowers,  Grimes  golden  and  golden 
Continued  on  Page  23 
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THE  GREAT  MORGAN  RAID 


Arville  L.  Funk 

"Morgan,  Morgan,  the  raider — 
and  Morgan's  terrible  men." 

So  ran  the  opening  lines  of  one 
of  the  poems  known  to  nearly  ev- 
ery schoolchild  in  the  North  50 
years  ago.  It  was  charged  with  the 
same  excitement  that  marked  Ten- 
nyson's "Charge  of  the  Light  Bri- 
gade." 

As  the  poems  paralleled  each  o- 
ther,  so  Morgan's  foolhardy  daring 
in  dashing  through  Southern  Indi- 
ana and  Ohio,  spreading  terror  in 
its  van,  stands  right  along  side  the 
charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  for 
sheer,  brilliant  bravery  and  swash- 
buckling. 

The  same  month  as  the  great 
Civil  War  battles  of  Gettysburg  and 
Vicksburg,  (July,  1863),  the  state 
of  Indiana  was  invaded  by  a  major 
Confederate  cavalry  force  that  was 
to  bring  first  hand  terrors  of  war 
to  the  Hoosier  state. 

This  Confederate  invasion  has 
been  called  the  "Morgan  Raid"  af- 
ter its  dashing  leader,  Brig.  Gen. 
John  Hunt  Morgan  of  Kentucky. 
The  Hoosier  State  was  terrorized 
five  days  by  the  raiders  before  they 
crossed  into  Ohio  where  they  con- 
tinued their  invasion  another  13 
days  until  they  finally  surrendered 
less  than  one  hundred  miles  from 
Lake  Erie. 

Actually  the  Morgan  Raid  of  Ju- 
ly, 1863,  was  not  the  first  invasion 
of  our  borders  during  the  Civil 
War.  Col.  Adam  R.  Johnson  had 
conducted  a  one  day  raid  at  New- 
burgh  (Warrick  County)  in  July 
Df  1862  and  Capt.  Thomas  Hines  had 
raided  several  of  the  Southern  In- 
diana counties  bordering  the  Ohio 
River  just  the  month  before  the 
great  invasion  by  Morgan.  Both  of 
these  famous  partisan  leaders  were 
members  of  Morgan's  Division  and 
accompanied  the  division  on  its 
greatest  raid. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  "Great 
Indiana-Ohio  Raid"  as  Morgan's 
Raid  has  also  been  called  was  to 
divert  the  attention  of  the  Union's 
Army  of  the  Ohio  that  was  threat- 
ening Confederate  forces  in  eastern 
Tennessee  and  also  preparing  to 
join  General  Rosecrans'  Army  of 
the  Cumberland  in  an  advance  on 
the  great  "gateway  city"  of  Chatta- 
nooga. 

HOOSIERLAND 


Painting  of  Morgan  at  Hopemont, 
his    home    at    Lexington,   Ky. 

However,  General  Braxton  Bragg 
commanding  the  Confederate  for- 
ces in  Tennessee,  had  ordered  Mor- 
gan to  confine  the  raid  to  Kentucky 
only,  and  not  cross  the  Ohio  River. 
It  has  never  been  fully  explained 
why  the  daring  cavalry  leader  dis- 
regarded General  Bragg's  orders 
and  carried  the  raid  to  Indiana  and 
Ohio.  Doubtless  Morgan  was  en- 
couraged by  reports  that  there 
were  many  Southern  sympathizers 


in  Southern  Indiana  and  Ohio  from 
whom  aid  was  expected. 

Morgan's  division  at  the  time  of 
the  raid  was  composed  of  approxi- 
mately 2500  cavalrymen,  divided 
into  two  brigades  of  four  regiments 
each,  plus  two  batteries  of  artillery. 
Brigade  commanders  were  Brig. 
General  Basil  Duke  (Morgan's 
brother-in-law)  and  Colonel  John- 
son, both  highly  regarded  cavalry 
officers. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  divi- 
sion, there  was  a  temporary  regi- 
ment designated  the  14th  Kentucky 
Cavalry  Regiment,  that  was  led 
by  Morgan's  brother,  Colonel  R.  C. 
Morgan  and  acted  as  the  advance 
guard  regiment  throughout  the 
raid. 

The  raid  began  near  Sparta  in 
Eastern  Tennessee  on  June  11,1863, 
the  division  crossed  the  Cumber- 
land River  at  Burksville,  Kentucky 
at  noon  July  2  and  on  July  4  ad- 
vanced to  Tebbs  Bend  near  Colum- 
bia where  they  met  their  first  Un- 
ion opposition.  Fighting  skirmishes 
at  Lebanon  and  Springfield  the  di- 
vision continued  in  a  northwesterly 
direction  through  the  Bluegrass 
State  until  the  morning  of  July  8th 
when  the  raiders  arrived  at  the 
little  river  town  of  Brandenburg. 

Continued  on  page  14 
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THE  GREAT  MORGAN  RAID 
Continued  from  page  13 

Two  companies  of  the  division 
had  arrived  the  previous  night  and 
captured  two  steamboats,  the  J.  T. 
McCombs  and  the  Alice  Dean  to 
use  in  ferrying  the  troops  to  the 
Indiana  shore.  On  the  morning  of 
the  8th  when  the  main  part  of  the 
Confederates  arrived,  the  steam- 
boats began  the  ferrying  operation 
to  the  Hoosier  shore  near  Mauck- 
port  in  Harrison  County. 

The  crossing  was  immediately 
interrupted  by  artillery  fire  from 
a  single  cannon  manned  by  the  In- 
diana Legion  or  "home  guards"  on 
the  Indiana  shore. 

Morgan's  artillery  opened  fire  in 
return  on  the  legion  cannon  and 
the  defenders  were  forced  to  re- 
treat. 

After  transporting  two  of  his 
regiments  across,  the  crossing  was 
again  interrupted,  this  time  by  the 
appearance  of  a  small  federal  gun- 
boat, the  SPRINGFIELD,  and  a 
transport  GREY  EAGLE  contain- 
ing a  section  of  the  23rd  Indiana 
Artillery  Battery.  However,  the 
Confederate  batteries  at  Branden- 
burg also  forced  the  gunboat  and 
the  transport  to  retreat  back  up  the 
river  to  Louisville.  After  the  caval- 
ry division  completed  its  crossing, 
the  raiders  set  fire  to  the  Alice 
Dean  and  it  sank  near  the  Indiana 
shore. 

The  invaders  spent  their  first 
night  in  Indiana  encamped  about 
five  miles  north  of  the  river  in  Har- 
rison county.  The  next  morning,  Ju- 
ly 9th,  the  advance  guard  regiment 
met  very  spirited  opposition  one 
mile  south  of  Corydon,  the  county 
seat  of  Harrison  County. 

In  the  one-half  hour  engagement 
between  the  raiders  and  approxi- 
mately 400  home  guards  under  Col. 
Lewis  Jordan  of  the  6th  Ind.  Legion 
Regiment,  the  raiders  suffered  for- 
ty casualties,  including  eight  killed. 
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RAIDERS  IN  KY. 
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This  engagement  known  as  the 
"Battle  of  Corydon",  is  an  officially 
recognized  battle  of  the  Civil  War 
and  the  only  one  fought  on  Indiana 
soil. 

The  invasions  of  Indiana  threw 
the  state  into  confusion,  Gov.  Mor- 
ton issued  a  proclamation  ordering 
all  able-bodied  citizens  south  of  In- 
dianapolis to  organize  into  "Min- 
utemen"  regiments  to  repel  the  in- 
vaders. He  called  on  Gen.  Lew  Wal- 
lace, who  was  home  on  furlough, 
to  lead  the  militia  regiments  in  an 
effort  to  stop  Morgan  before  he 
reached  Indianapolis. 

After  leaving  Corydon,  where 
the  raiders  had  robbed  the  county 
treasurer  and  levied  fines  on  the 
flour  mills,  the  invaders  marched 
due  north  to  Salem  in  Washington 
county.  They  captured  the  city 
without  firing  a  shot.    Salem  suf- 
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fered  the  greatest  damage  of  all 
the  Indiana  communities,  the  raid- 
ers burned  the  railroad  depot  and 
two  railroad  bridges,  and  then  loot- 
Continued  on  page  15 
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THE  GREAT  MORGAN  RAID 

Continued  from  page  14 

ed  the  town,  carrying  their  booty 
away  tied  to  their  saddles. 

Turning  east  from  Salem,  the 
raiders  crossed  into  Scott  County 
capturing  Lexington,  then  the 
county  seat,  again  without  opposi- 
tion. From  Lexington,  the  invaders 
turned  north  toward  the  important 
rail  center  of  Vernon  and  North 
Vernon  in  Jennings  County.  Arriv- 
ing in  front  of  Vernon  on  July  11, 
Morgan  found  that  the  city  had 
been  enforced  by  a  large  number  of 
home  guards,  entrenched  on  the 
bluffs  of  the  Muscatatuck  River. 

By  this  time,  the  Confederate 
leader  realized  that  he  was  being 
hotly  pursued  by  a  federal  force 
led  by  Gen.  Edward  Hobson,  then 
just  a  few  hours  behind  the  raid- 
ers. Not  wanting  to  be  held  up  in 
a  skirmish,  the  raider  quietly  de- 
ployed his  force  south  and  east 
of  Vernon,  moving  around  the 
armed  city  and  retreating  into  Jef- 
ferson County. 

Sweeping  east  through  Jefferson 
County,  the  invaders  struck  the 
Michigan  Road  near  the  Bryants- 
burg  community.  Turning  north  on 
the  road,  the  Confederates  moved 
into  Ripley  County  where  they 
captured  Versailles  and  Osgood 
without  opposition  from  the  home 
guards.  At  Osgood,  the  raiders  con- 
tinued their  policy  of  destroying 
the  railroad  bridges  and  tearing 
up  tracks. 

Leaving  Osgood  and  moving  in- 
to Dearborn  County,  the  raiders 
spent  their  last  night  in  Indiana, 
July  12th,  scattered  along  the  rural 
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MORGAN  AND  WIFE 
(Martha  Ready)  1863 
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GEN.  BASIL  DUKE,  SECOND  IN 
COMMAND,  MORGAN'S  DIV. 

county  roads.  Fleeing  eastward 
through  the  rugged  terrain  of  Dear- 
born County,  the  raiders  crossed 
the  Whitewater  River,  burning  the 
bridge  behind  them,  then  entered 
Ohio  at  the  border  city  of  Harrison 
about  noon  of  July  13th,  ending  the 
five  day  raid  in  Indiana. 

The  weary  Confederate  cavalry- 
men slept  in  their  saddles  as  they 
continued  their  flight  across  the 
Buckeye  State,  always  seeking  a 
place  where  they  could  recross  the 
river  and  return  to  the  South. 

At  Buffington  Island  ford,  near 
Pomeroy,  Ohio,  the  raiders  at- 
tempted to  cross  the  river  but  were 
severely  defeated  by  the  Union 
forces  and  three  river  gunboats. 
Col.  Johnson  and  300  of  the  Con- 
federates did  succeed  in  crossing 
and  escaping  to  the  South,  but  the 
remainder  of  the  division  were 
either  captured  or  forced  to  con- 
tinue their  flight  into  northeastern 
Ohio. 

The  long  flight  finally  came  to 
an  end  near  New  Lisbon,  Ohio  on 
July  26th  when  Morgan  and  some 
300  remaining  troops  surrendered. 
The  great  raid  covered  a  total  of 
one  thousand  miles,  and  was  the 
longest  sustained  cavalry  raid  of 
the  Civil  War. 

Morgan,  along  with  several  of 
his  senior  officers  were  imprisoned 
at  the  Ohio  Penitentiary  at  Colum- 
bus. His  imprisonment  was  short 
however,  on  November  27,  1863, 
after  only  four  months  in  captivity, 
Morgan  and  six  of  his  fellow  offi- 
cers escaped  and  fled  to  the  South. 
Morgan  was  given  a  small  com- 
mand in  eastern  Tennessee,  and  the 
Ldashing  cavalryman's  career  came 
ito    an    end    the    next    September, 
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when  he  was  killed  while  on  a  raid 
at  Greenville,  Tennessee. 

As  the  centennial  of  the  great 
raid  draws  near,  the  Hoosier  State 
again  recalls  the  romance  of  the 
dashing  Confederate  Morgan  and 
the  many  legends  that  have  grown 
up  around  the  raid.  Even  today, 
in  some  of  the  southern  Indiana 
counties,  it  seems  the  trails  of 
Morgan  have  not  changed  since 
that  warm,  sultry  July  day  he  rode 
into  the  history  of  our  state  and 
brought  war  to  the  people  of  In- 
diana. 

Below  is  the  chart  of  organi- 
zation of  the  Morgan  division.  It 
is  believed  that  this  is  the  first 
time  the  organization  chart  has  ap- 
peared in  print. 

Continued  on  Page  17 


Capt.   Thomas  Hines,  Chief  Scout 
and  spy  for  Morgan 


The  Morgan  laid  Into  ;_ 
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LA  SALLE 
CROSSES  INDIANA 

By  Joseph  Flory 

There  is  disagreement  among 
historians  as  to  who  the  first  white 
man  was  to  set  foot  upon  Indiana 
soil.  Some  say  that  it  was  Father 
Jacques  Marquette,  a  Jesuit  priest, 
along  with  Louis  Joliet.  Others  say 
that  the  honor  belonged  to  Rene 
Robert  Cavelier,  whose  full  name 
was  Rene  Robert  Cavelier,  Sieur 
de  Salle.  La  Salle  was  the  name  of 
an  estate  near  Rouen,  France,  be- 
longing to  the  Caveliers.  Wealthy 
French  burgers  often  distinguished 
the  various  members  of  their  fam- 
ily by  such  designations  borrowed 
from  landed  estates. 

While  Father  Marquette  un- 
doubtedly traveled  through  the 
Wisconsin  -  Illinois  country  four 
years  ahead  of  La  Salle,  there  is  no 
authentic  record  that  he  covered 
the  St.  Joseph-Kankakee  portage 
as  he  and  his  followers  made  their 
way  to  the  Mississippi  River,  thence 
down  as  far  as  the  present  city  of 
St.  Louis.  Documented  records  in- 
dicate that  La  Salle  and  thirty  men 
paddled  up  the  St.  Joseph  River  in 
December,  1679,  landing  on  the 
west  bank  near  what  is  now  River 
View  Cemetery  on  Portage  Avenue 
in  South  Bend.  This  street  is  nam- 
ed after  the  portage  which  La  Salle 
used  to  transport  their  boats  on  to 
the  Kankakee  River. 

On  his  first  trip  up  the  St.  Jo- 
seph River,  he  separated  from  his 
men  to  search  for  the  portage  land- 
ing. He  was  caught  in  a  blinding 
snow  storm  as  night  came  on.  He 
finally  saw  a  light  in  the  distance, 
and  coming  closer  found  an  Indian 
camping  by  his  fire.  The  Indian 
fled  and  La  Salle  took  over  the 
warm  bed  of  leaves  for  the  night, 
joining  his  party  again  when  dawn 
broke. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  Illinois 
Country,  La  Salle  stopped  at  a 
Miami  Indian  village  located  near 
a  giant  Oak  tree.  Under  its  mag- 
nificent, spreading  branches  he 
made  a  treaty  with  them,  the  first 
of  several.  The  treaty  which  was 
the  most  important  and  far-reach- 
ing was  that  of  May,  1681,  in  which 
La  Salle  convinced  the  Miamis, 
Illinois  and  Potawatomies  to  band 
together  in  order  to  better  oppose 
the  inroads  of  the  more  fierce 
Iroquois.  This  famous  tree  is  some- 
times called   the   Witness   Tree   or 
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THE  COUNCIL  OAK 
Photo  Courtesy  of  South  Bend  Chamber  of  Commerce 


the  Treaty  Tree,  but  is  better 
known  as  the  Council  Oak. 

Much  care  has  been  given  to 
this  beautiful  tree  which  is  esti- 
mated to  be  perhaps  450  years  old. 
A  portion  of  it  is  gone,  but  it  still 
imbues  one  with  its  indomitable 
courage  to  live  on.  Visitors  may 
see  the  tree  which  stands  in  what 
is  now  Highland  Cemetery,  and  not 
many  yards  away  from  the  resting 
place  of  Knute  Rockne.  This  tree 
itself  seems  symbolic  of  the  life  of 
adventure  and  courage  of  La  Salle 
himself. 

After  La  Salle  had  decided  to  ex- 
plore the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth, 
fortune  seemed  to  be  against  him. 
A  ship  named  the  Griffon,  which 
he  had  built  in  the  Niagara  River, 
became  lost  with  a  cargo  of  valu- 
able furs.  The  garrison  of  a  fort 
which  he  had  built  mutinied  and 
tried  to  kill  him.  A  ship  bringing 
money  from  France  was  lost.  Not 
being  able  to  get  a  vessel  in  which 
to  sail  on,  La  Salle  and  his  men 
took  to  their  canoes. 
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The  party  of  twenty  -  three 
Frenchmen,  eighteen  Indian  men, 
ten  squaws  and  three  children  pad- 
dled on,  passing  the  point  where 
Marquette  and  his  party  had  turn- 
ed back.  They  finally  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  river  in  April,  1682 
where  they  erected  a  stone  declar- 
ing that  all  the  territory  through 
which  the  river  ran  was  the  proper- 
ty of  France,  and  named  it  Louisi- 
ana  in   honor   of   King   Louis   XIV. 

La  Salle  knew  that  they  could 
not  hope  to  keep  the  territory,  how- 
ever, without  settlers  in  it.  He 
planned  to  set  up  a  strong  colony 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  so 
returned  to  France  for  money  and 
supplies.  The  king  was  pleased, 
furnishing  four  ships  and  a  great 
quantity  of  supplies.  In  1684  La 
Salle  and  the  ships  neared  the 
southern  coast  of  our  country,  but 
the  pilot  was  unable  to  find  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  This  was 
not  surprising  when  one  considers 
the  number  of  other  rivers  which 
Continued  on  page  17 
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SPAN  OF 
A  CENTURY 

By  Laura  Louise  Lloyd 

If  you  are  traveling  East  -  West 
on  U.S.  50,  stop  awhile  with  us  be- 
fore you  speed  on  your  way. 

If  you  travel  State  Road  135,  you 
will  already  be  in  a  mood  for  lei- 
sure, because  south  of  Route  46, 
Road  135  curves,  climbs  and  u- 
turns  with  one-way  culvert  type 
bridges  to  cross.  It  is  impossible 
to  hurry  over  this  scenic  route. 
It  is  a  tonic  made  of  a  mixture  of 
peace  and  color  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  especially  so  when 
Nature's  paint  brush  has  made  her 
own  Fall  picture  of  Hill  and  Valley. 

Worthy  of  your  stop  is  our  Tim- 
ber Covered  Bridge.  It  is  approxi- 
mately a  half  mile  west  of  Ewing, 
the  sister  community  of  Browns- 
town,  Ind.  About  seven  more  years 
and  this  pride  of  ours  will  have 
seen  a  century  of  service.  True,  it 
leans  to  one  side  a  wee  bit,  but  it 
is  safe.  It  is  a  landmark  every 
guest  must  visit  before  they  leave 
us. 

Be  sure  to  sound  your  horn  as 
you  make  the  steep  incline  from 
either  side.  Some  one  just  might 
be  coming  from  the  other  side. 
These  steep  inclines  puzzled  me 
when  the  first  crossing  was  made. 
The  puzzle  was  solved  after  I  saw 
a  Spring  of  thaws  and  heavy  rains. 
These  waters  swelled  the  streams 
and  rivers  of  the  region,  spilling 
into  the  low  bottomlands. 

When  the  citizens  of  a  century 
ago  wearied  of  ferrying,   and  the 


Bridge  was  built,  they  built  it  high 
because  they  did  not  want  to  see 
it  washed  away  with  the  swift 
water. 

A  census  in  1954  showed  a  hun- 
dred and  seventy-four  covered 
bridges  in  Indiana.  A  hundred  and 
forty-six  of  these  remained  at  the 
end  of  last  year,  according  to  the 
Historical   Bureau's   report. 

Jackson  County  claims  four  of 
these  bridges.  There  is  one  at  Me- 
dora,  one  at  Cortland,  one  at 
Shields'  Town  and  ours  at  Ewing. 

History  records  that  it  took  over 
a  year  to  build  our  bridge,  so  al- 
most a  century  of  use  proves  the 
quality  of  workmanship  and  tells 
us  something  about  the  workmen 
of  that  day.  When  I  go  into  the  new 
Bank  building  at  Ewing  and  see 
the  wall  mural  of  the  Bridge,  I  feel 
the  efforts  of  these  workmen  were 
not  in  vain.  And  their  pride  was 
not  in  vain  when  their  descendants 
value  the  Bridge  enough  to  pre- 
serve its  image  on  a  wall  for  all 
to  see. 

It  costs  money  to  build  our  bridg- 
es. The  costs  varied,  some  five 
hundred  dollars,  some  more.  To 
pay  for  the  bridges,  some  collected 
toll.  One  record  reports  two  horses 
and  a  wagon  cost  twenty  cents. 
One  horse  and  a  buggy  cost  fifteen 
cents.  One  horse  and  a  man  cost 
ten  cents.  One  man  was  charged 
five  cents. 

Our  bridge  is  free  of  a  toll  charge 
today.  That  could  not  be  called  a 
change,  so  when  you  plan  your  Fall 
pilgrimage  to  the  Indiana  Southern 
Hill  country,  do  include  the  cross- 
ing of  our  bridge,  and  do  span  the 
century! 


THE  TIMBER  COVERED  BRIDGE  NEAR  EWING,  INDIANA 

Photo  Courtesy  of  John  Kamman 
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THE  GREAT  MORGAN  RAID 

Continued  from  Page  15 

(Organization  At  Time  Of 

Invasion  of  Indiana) 

TABLE  OF  ORGANIZATION 

MORGAN'S  CAVALRY  DIVISION 

(C.  S.  A.) 

Commanding  Officer 

Brig.   General  John  Hunt  Morgan 

FIRST  BRIGADE— 

Brig.  Gen.  Basil  Duke,  Comdg. 
Second    Kentucky    Cavalry   Reg. — 

Major  Thomas  Webber,  Comdr. 
Fifth  Kentucky   Cavalry  Reg. — 

Col.  D.  H.   Smith,  Comdr. 
Sixth  Kentucky  Cavalry  Reg. — 

Col.  J.  Warren  Grigsby,  Comdr. 
Ninth   Tennessee   Cavalry   Reg. — 

Col.  William  Ward,  Comdr. 
SECOND  BRIGADE— 

Col.  Adam  R.  Johnson,  Comdg. 
Seventh  Kentucky  Cavalry  Reg. — 

Lt.  Col.  John  Huffman,  Comdr. 
Eighth  Kentucky  Cavalry  Reg. — 

Col.  Roy  S.  Cluke,  Comdr. 
Tenth  Kentucky  Cavalry  Reg. — 

Major  Walsh  Owen,  Comdr. 
Eleventh  Kentucky  Cavalry  Reg. — 

Lt.  Col.  Joseph  Tucker,  Comdr. 
Advance  Guard — Fourteenth  Cav- 
alry  Reg. — 

Col.  R.  C.  Morgan,  Comdr. 
Artillery — 

Byrnes  Battery — (2)  3  inch  Par- 
rots,   Captain   Edward   Byrnes, 

Comdr. 

Lawrence's  Battery — (2)    12  lb. 

Howitzers 

(The  9th  Kentucky  Cavalry  Reg- 
iment, commanded  by  Col.  William 
Breckenridge,  was  on  the  Ken- 
tucky part  of  the  raid,  but  did  not 

cross  the  river  into  Indiana.) 

*   *   * 

LA  SALLE  CROSSES  INDIANA 
Continued  from  Page  16 

flow  into  the  gulf.  After  a  long 
wearisome  search,  the  ships  finally 
landed  400  miles  west  in  Texas. 
Here  they  built  Fort  St.  Louis, 
while  La  Salle  still  searched  for  the 
great  river. 

His  people  knew  little  of  how  to 
care  for  themselves  in  the  wilder- 
ness and  many  died.  La  Salle  with 
a  few  companions  started  out  in 
search  of  food  for  the  settlement. 
He  never  realized  this  immediate 
goal,  nor  many  of  his  long  range 
ones.  Some  of  his  own  men,  plot- 
ting his  downfall,  waylaid  him  in 
the  wilderness  and  shot  him  in  the 
back.  This  first  white  man  to 
touch  Hoosier  soil  had  accomplish- 
ed more  for  posterity  than  many 
men  who  had  lived  to  be  a  hundred. 
Rene  Robert  Cavelier,  Sieur  de  La 
Salle  was  only  43  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 
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TIPPECANOE  TOM 
Continued  from  Page  3 
his  feet,  dead  center  on  the  buffa- 
lo's hump.   He  knotted  his  muscles 
and  leaped  to  the  back  of  the  next 
animal. 

Tom  just  went  on  leaping  toward 
the  rear  of  the  herd  from  one  back 
to  another  like  a  spotted  frog  get- 
ting out  of  the  reach  of  a  black 
snake. 

The  final  leap  landed  him  on  the 
ground.  He  had  done  a  half-gainer 
in  the  air  while  jumping  so  he  was 
facing  the  animal's  flying  rump. 
Without  even  a  pause,  he  reached 
out  and  clamped  with  a  grip  like 
iron  on  the  animal's  tail.  You'd 
never  believe  a  man  was  that 
strong,  but  Tom's  tailholt  stopped 
the  ton-and-a-half  beast  dead  in  his 
tracks. 

Tippecanoe  Tom  dug  his  heels 
into  the  prairie  and  swung  the 
buffalo  around  his  head  two  or 
three  times.  Then,  he  let  loose 
sending  the  beast  whippersnapping 
into  the  top  of  a  big  oak  in  the 
barrens  they  had  just  left.  That 
there  buffalo's  legs  got  all  tangled 
up  in  the  thick  limbs  and  he  just 
staid  right  there  through  the  fracas 
and  starved  to  death  later. 

Then  Tom  took  out  running  after 
the  herd.  He  grabbed  another  by 
the  tail  and  gave  him  the  old  heave- 
ho.  He  had  caught  up  with  all  of 
them  but  the  old  leader  bull  and 
buffalo  were  scattered  all  through 
the  trees  and  over  the  prairie  with 
fractured  skulls,  broken  legs  and 
bruised    humps. 

But,  the  biggest  bull  had  been 
gaining  on  Pierre  and  his  horse 
all  the  time.  He  already  had 
slashed  at  Frenchy  once.  The  bull's 
razor-sharp  horns  had  slashed 
right  through  the  cayuse's  tail  and 
Pierre  rode  a  bobtailed  nag  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

Then,  Tippecanoe  Tom  reached 
down    and    grabbed    both    of    the 


bull's  hind  legs  well  below  the 
hocks.  He  walked  him  better  than 
a  mile  into  their  camp  on  his  front 
legs  like  the  bull  was  a  wheelbar- 
row. The  old  buffalo  was  so  con- 
founded tired  that  he  just  lay  down 
and  panted  for  an  hour  after  Tom 
let  go  of  him. 

Tom  brought  him  some  water 
and  fresh  prairie  grass  and  patted 
him  on  the  head  and  in  no  time  at 
all  had  him  tamed.  The  giant 
Hoosier  had  him  tamed  in  a  week 
so  he  could  ride  the  buffalo  any- 
where he  wanted  with  a  bit  made 
out  of  a  stick  and  reins  made  out 
of  two  black  snakes  which  clamped 
their  teeth  into  the  stick  on  either 
side  of  his  jaw. 

Having  tamed  him  to  ride  real 
good  and  come  like  a  dog  when- 
ever Tom  screeched  like  an  owl, 
the  trapper  let  the  bison  go.  Pierre 
had  nicknamed  the  beast  M'sieu 
Beaucaire.  And,  whenever  Tom 
took  a  notion  to  gallop  across  the 
prairie,  he  would  give  his  owl 
screek  and  M'sieu  Beaucaire  would 

come  a  runnin'. 

*   *   * 

Visit  The  Dunes 

The  visitor  to  Northwestern  In- 
diana should  by  all  means  visit  the 
Indiana  Dunes  State  Park,  north 
of  Chesterton,  if  he  is  on  a  color 
tour.  Added  to  the  variegated  beau- 
ty of  the  foliage  in  several  thousand 
acres  of  lake  frontage,  high  dune 
ridges  and  swales  between  the 
dunes  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
botanical  areas  of  the  nation.  Here 
the  typical  Indiana  and  Midwest 
shrubs,  trees  and  plants  are  inter- 
mingled with  a  great  many  not 
found  elsewhere  in  the  Midwest. 
These  are  alien  species  of  the  Far 
North,  brought  with  the  ice  age  of 
the  glaciers,  and  living  here  in  iso- 
lation. The  waves  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan lapping  on  the  hard-packed 
Continued  on  Page  25 
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Continued  from  page  9 
There  is  no  more  appropriate  way  of  closing  this  column  of  random 
thoughts  by  expressing  HOOSIERLAND'S  appreciation  of  the  wonderful 
way  our  fans  have  helped  its  growth  by  gift  subscriptions,  word-of-mouth 
and  many  other  helpful  gestures  to  acquaint  our  citizens  with  it  .  .  . 
Special  gratitude  is  owed  to  newspaper  friends  whose  stories  or  quotations 
from  the  magazine  have  helped  thousands  to  become  aware  there  is  a 
HOOSIERLAND  .  .  .  Included  recently  among  these:  Elkhart  Truth, 
Mishawaka  Times,  Columbia  City  Commercial  Mail  and  Goniec  Polski  .  .  . 
Goniec  Polski,  for  which  a  former  co-worker  and  friend,  Bernard  Pin- 
kowski  is  columnist,  really  has  broadcast  our  name  to  the  four  winds,  since 
it  circulated  throughout  the  United  States  whereever  there  are  people  of 
Polish  descent  .  .  .  Published  at  South  Bend,  it  is  a  unique  institution  in 
Indiana,  and  is  published  bilingually,  with  text  in  both  Polish  and  English. 
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Tragic  Death  Of 
Chief  Aubheenaubhee 

By  Helen  C.  Tyrrell 

When  the  first  white  settlers 
came  to  Marshall  County,  they 
found  a  numerous  branch  of  the 
Pottawatomie  tribe.  By  the  treaty 
of  1832,  the  Indians  were  divided 
into  bands  and  obtained  reserves. 
One  of  the  largest  reserves  was 
Aubbeenaubbee,  situated  west  of 
Michigan  Road  in  the  southern  part 
of  Marshall  County. 

Chief  Aubbeenaubbee,  a  robust, 
coarse  featured,  sullen  specimen 
of  his  race,  presided  over  several 
bands  of  his  tribe. 

When  under  the  influence  of 
liquor,  which  he  nearly  always  was 
for  a  long  time  prior  to  his  tragic 
death,  he  was  quarrelsome,  vicious 
and  unmanageable. 

Polygamy  being  the  custom 
among  the  Indians,  Aubbeenaubbee 
provided  himself  with  a  number 
of  wives.  However,  he  didn't  live 
in  peace  and  harmony  with  all  of 
them.  During  a  very  drunken  spree 
one  day,  he  quarreled  with  one  of 
them,  and  in  a  fit  of  anger  he 
killed  her. 

A  council  of  Pottawattomie 
chiefs  was  called  to  deliberate  as 
to  his  punishment.  Following  an 
ancient  rite,  they  decided  that  the 
eldest  son  should  be  the  avenger 
of  the  murder,  and  slay  his  father. 
He  was  given  a  certain  number  of 
moons  in  which  to  execute  the 
sentence. 

But  Chief  Aubbeenaubbee  "had 
a  right  to  defend  himself.  If  he 
could  keep  out  of  the  way,  and 
escape  the  penalty  until  the  ex- 
piration of  the  time  involved,  he 
was  to  be  considered  a  free  man. 

The  son,  named  Paukeeshuck, 
Continued  on  Page  23 
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FORT  WAYNE'S  FAMILY  AL- 
BUM— Bessie  Keeran  Roberts. 

Here,  for  the  pleasure  of  her 
many  readers  is  Mrs.  Robert's  book 
of  stories,  many  first-hand,  of  Fort 
Wayne's  early  founders.  The  book 
includes  accounts  of  the  courageous 
pioneer  men  and  women  who 
helped  a  town  to  emerge  from  its 
humble  beginnings  to  a  city  with 
dignity.  Rich,  satisfying  stories, 
beautifully  told.  Mrs.  Roberts  has 
a  Fort  Wayne  and  Indiana  back- 
ground of  six  generations  and  most 
of  her  life  has  been  devoted  to  the 
study  and  narration  of  our  Indiana 
Heritage.  Her  husband,  Frank,  is 
well-known  as  editorial  writer  on 
the   Fort   Wayne   Journal-Gazette. 

—  $3.95 
*  *  * 

Apple    Dryin' 
Time    In    Indiana 

By  Ethel  Abel 

Before  the  food-freezer  age,  dried 
apples  were  an  important  part  of 
the  Hoosier  diet.  Indiana,  from  the 
time  of  the  early  settlers,  has 
grown  great  orchards  of  apples. 
With  care,  apple  trees  reach  a  stur- 
dy and  substantial  age.  Some  per- 
sons have  reported  these  fruit  trees 
to  reach  the  hoary  age  of  100  years. 

Is  anything  lovelier  in  the  spring 
than  white  orchards  in  the  sun? 
In  early  July  the  first  small  red 
and  white  striped  "Early  Harvest" 
apples  fall  to  the  ground  and  are 
delicious  to  eat  raw  or  fried  in 
butter  with  the  peeling  left  on. 

In  August  or  September  comes 
apple  dryin'  time.  Bushels  of  red 
and  yellow  fruit,  a  table  set  up 
under  the  trees  in  the  back  yard, 
an  apple-peeler  and  you  are  ready 
to  go!  An  ingenious  little  gadget, 
the  apple-peeler,  is  fastened  to  the 
table,  place  a  big  juicy  red  apple 
in  position,  turn  the  crank,  and  out 
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comes  the  core  (wormy  or  not)  and 
the  long  unbroken  peel  curving 
gaily. 

The  entire  family  is  assembled, 
including  the  dog,  cat  and  a  few 
ambitious  chickens.  Some  hands 
are  needed  to  slice  and  peel,  some 
to  spread  the  prepared  fruit  in 
crates  for  drying.  It  is  more  fun, 
of  course,  if  the  neighbors  "trade" 
a  day's  work  with  you.  The  work 
is  not  hard,  but  long  and  tedious. 
A  bewitching  diversion  for  the  girls 
invariably  intervenes:  a  complete 
apple  peeling  swung  over  the  head 
three  times  and  tossed  to  the 
ground  denotes  your  "beau"  by 
forming  the  first  letter  of  his  last 
name.  It  is  amazing  what  eager 
eyes  can  see!  The  process  repeated 
three  successive  times  and  form 
the  same  letter,  is  sure  to  lead  to 
the  wedding  altar. 

The  fragrance  of  apples,  wine- 
like and  fresh  on  a  Hoosier  breeze, 
is  certain  to  entice  some  passer-by 
who  likes  to  "set  a  spell"  and  rest. 
Or  a  colt  from  the  pasture,  even 
a  lamb  or  sheep  may  wander  in 
scattering  the  chickens  as  they 
pick  at  choice  morsels  dropped 
from  the  table.  Yellow  jackets  can 
be  a  nuisance,  too.  They  love  the 
sweet  fruity  odor  and  come  in 
swarms.  Take  keer,  kids;  if  you 
step  on  one  of  these  viscious  little 
pests  you'll  get  a  wicked  sting! 

Now  with  the  crates  filled  with 
the  sliced  fruit,  evenly  and  thinly 
spread,  you  find  a  place  where  the 
September  sun  shines  hottest,  and 
the  drying  begins.  The  top  of  the 
smoke-house  will  be  fine.  Cover 
each  crate  with  fine  netting  to 
keep  off  the  flies  and  insects.  Each 
night  the  crates  are  carried  in  to 
escape  the  dew.  In  a  few  days  the 
apples  will  have  turned  a  rich 
brown  color,  fully  dried  and  ready 
to  store  for  winter  use.  Air-tight 
containers  are  used.  Years  ago 
they    were    sealed    in    paper    flour 
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AMISH,  MENNONITE 
BOOKS 

AAAISH  LIFE-John  A.  Hostetler.  An 
impartial,  readable  account  of  cus- 
toms and  beliefs  of  the  Amish— 
The  beliefs  behind  the  buggies, 
"plain"  clothing  and  beards.  1 1 1  us. 
paper.        $.50 

MENNONITE  LIFE-John  A.  Hostet- 
ler. A  brief,  accurate  account  of 
this  little-known  minority  group, 
which  has  one  of  its  strongholds  in 
Northern  Indiana.  1 1 1  us.  paper.  $.50 

ROSANNA  OF  THE  AMISH-Joseph 
W.  Yoder.  A  thrilling  narrative  of 
an  Irish  Catholic  baby  girl  who 
came  under  the  influence  of  an 
Amish  maiden  lady.  All  episodes 
based  on  fact.  The  author  gives  a 
straightforward  account  of  the  cus- 
toms and  traditions  of  the  Amish. 
319   pages.    Cloth.        $3.00 

MENNONITES  IN  INDIANA  AND 
MICHIGAN-J.  C.  Wenger.  A  com- 
prehensive history  of  AAennonite, 
Amish  and  allied  branches  in  the 
two  states.  Pictures  their  doctrine, 
life  and  piety  and  gives  much  local 
Indiana  history.  Cloth.  544  pages. 
$7.95 

THE  AAENNONITE  ENCYCLOPEDIA- 
Four  volumes  cover  the  435  year 
history  of  the  AAennonites  through- 
out the  world  as  well  as  Anabap- 
tists in  Europe.  AAore  than  2,700 
writers  have  contributed  articles 
to  this  scholarly  and  complete  re- 
ference work.     Set  $42.00 

STORY  OF  THE  AAENNONITES-C. 
Henry  Smith.  Covers  the  whole 
AAennonite  movement  in  Europe 
and  America  in  all  its  development. 
856    pages.      $4.50 


sacks  and  hung  high  on  the  white- 
washed kitchen  wall. 

Dried  apples,  75%  natural  sugar, 
nothing  added.  Rich  in  iron,  with 
some  iodine  and  vitamin  C.  Any 
variety.  Ben  Davis,  Northern  Spy, 
Baldwin,  Rome   Beauty — . 

You  can  still  buy  dried  apples 
in  the  super  market.  But  to  the 
Hoosier  epicurean  they  can't  com- 
pare with  those  dried  in  your  own 
back  yard.  Besides,  you  miss  all 
the  fun — and  the  fortune  telling 
with  ripe  apple  peels. 
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HOOSIERLAND 

NOW  OFFERS 

THE  INDIANA 
TOURIST  INDUSTRY 

....  A  means  of  telling  VACATIONING  AMERICA  of  all  the  varied  scenic  and 
historic  attractions  that  Indiana  has  to  offer. 

MILLIONS  UPON  MILLIONS  of  out-of-state  cars  are  passing  through  the  state— 
with  only  the  haziest  notion  of  the  vacation  attractions  of  Indiana,  which  are  not  sur- 
passed in  variety  and  interest,  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

HOOSIERLAND  is  placed  in  news-stands,  high-class  restaurants,  motels  and  ho- 
tels on  tourist  routes  through-out  Indiana.  IT  WILL  INDUCE  MORE  PEOPLE  TO  STOP 
IN  YOUR  AREA  IF  YOU  LET  THEM  KNOW  WHAT  YOU  HAVE  TO  OFFER.  Advertising 
rates  that  will  give  you  the  most  possible  selective  readership  for  the  money 

YOUR  BEST  MEDIUM  TO  REACH  THE  TOURIST 

WRITE  FOR  RATE  CARD  AND  SAMPLE  COPY 
on  your  business  stationery 

to 

Byron  Troyer,  Adv.  Mgr., 

HOOSIERLAND 

Box  428,  Bourbon,  Ind. 


WANTED:      Better  restaurants,  motels,  hotels  and  newsstands 
on  TOURIST  ROUTES  ONLY,  to  sell  HOOSIERLAND. 

FAST  MOVING  -  GOOD  PROFIT  -  ON  CONSIGNMENT 

It  will  be  a  service  to  your  patrons  and  a  good-will  builder  as  wel 
WRITE  HOOSIERLAND  -  BOX  428,  BOURBON,  INDIANA 


o.  s.  fc 


